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reliefs are to be considered as Roman, and not as due primarily to the 
Alexandrian art of the Hellenistic age. 

In another paper dealing with Roman reliefs, Mr. H. Stuart-Jones, 
formerly the director of the School, gives a "Historical Interpretation of the 
Reliefs of Trajan's Column," and reaches conclusions differing more or less 
from those that have been brought forward by Cichorius and Petersen, and 
especially by von Domaszewski and Weber, whose views he regards as mark- 
ing a distinct retrogression. It is not possible here to give even an outline 
of the author's conclusions, but the reader's attention may be called in par- 
ticular to the itinerary of Trajan's march from the Adriatic to the Black 
Sea in his second campaign. On the whole it seems to the reviewer that the 
evidence of these reliefs, even with the help derived from literary sources, 
is too meager to justify any certainty in many of the details. 

Mr. C. L. Woolley writes on an ancient site called La Civita, in the 
valley of the Sabato near Serino, and effectually disposes of the conjectures 
of Cluver that it might have been the site of the chief town of the Sabatini, 
and of Orilia that it was that of the capital of the Picentini, by showing 
that the remains of fortifications are of late date, probably belonging to the 
early centuries of our era, and perhaps connected with the invasion of Alaric. 

The shortest paper in this volume consists of a series of drawings and 
colored plates by Mr. F. G. Newton, a member of the School, and the accom- 
panying text by Dr. Ashby, illustrating the interesting columbarium of 
Hylas on the Via Latina. 

There is one paper that deals exclusively with a philological subject, 
the text of the Odyssey, by Mr. T. W. Allen, of Oxford, in which the author 
lists and describes all the known MSS of the Odyssey; divides them into 
seventeen families, with the exception of six which resist classification; 
assigns to these families their relative importance; and gives those variants 
from the papyri that seem deserving of notice. He also discusses the 
omissions of lines and the extent to which Alexandrian readings have made 
their way into our MSS, and finally the origin of variants in general, and of 
Alexandrian variants in particular. The reviewer is not competent to 
pronounce judgment upon Mr. Allen's conclusions but he may venture to 
express some doubt as to the validity of "the purely arithmetical system" 
which is definitely adopted (p. 17) as "the only one by which families of 
MSS can be made out." 

This volume is fully up to the high standard of excellence and value 
that was set by its predecessors. S. B. P. 



Select Letters of Seneca. Edited, with Introductions and Explana- 
tory Notes, by Walter C. Summers, M.A. New York: 
Macmillan, 1911. Pp. cxiv+383. 
This edition appears very opportunely. We have long needed such a 

book, both for general literary purposes and for a medium in which the 
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essentials of Seneca's literary moralia may be presented to college men. 
Macaulay, Landor, and others, when the nineteenth century was young and 
lusty, gave Seneca such a fillip that he disappeared below the literary hori- 
zon, in spite of Sainte-Beuve's and Matthew Arnold's commendations; 
but now that we are renewing our interest in the subjects that Seneca 
represents, he will come to his own again. A glance at such recent 
publications as R. Waltz's Vie de Seneque, R. Pichon's "Philosophe 
ministre sous l'empire Romain" (Revue des deux Mondes, September 15, 
1910), A. P. Ball's Essays of Seneca, and the work of Mr. Summers makes for 
the truth of this statement. The drama has acknowledged the tragedian's 
influence; we need just now a full account of our debt to the philosopher. 

The preface shows that this idea is fully present to Mr. Summers; for 
the third section contains an interesting essay on "Seneca's Prose: Its 
Critics and Its Debtors." In spite of the fact that no attention is paid to 
Thomas a Kempis, who undoubtedly reflects Seneca both in admiration and 
in disapproval (see, for example, De Imitatione Christi, Book I, chap, ii, 
sec. 1; and Bigg The Imitation 34), and to the newly discovered Centuries 
of Meditations, by Thomas Trahearne, in spite of this, the fact that there 
are so few important omissions proves a wide range of reading and culture. 
We doubt the truth of the statement in this section about the scarcity of 
Seneca tradition in seventeenth-century England, after finding in John 
Dennis' Impartial Critic, Dialogue 2 (see Spingarn Critical Essays of the 
Seventeenth Century iii, 167) such words as these: "Have you forgot since 
you grew drunk in Hampshire in extolling the dogmas of Seneca? When 
the company laughed to see the speculative Stoic a practical Epicurean!" 
This would seem to imply familiarity with the works of the author, if not 
close study of him. 

The first section of the introduction, "The Pointed Style in Greek and 
Roman Literature," rather sends philosophy to the wall in favor of rhetoric. 
Most of this can be found in Norden's Antike Kunstprosa, as the editor 
himself remarks. We confess a curiosity to know more en bloc about Roman 
moralia — for Seneca is primarily a moralist — and such subjects as present 
themselves so richly in Gellius (see N.A. 9, 8; 12, 5, etc.). Besides, Mr. 
Summers does not sufficiently emphasize the paradox of Pronto, Atticist as he 
was, who is just as full of stylistic vagaries as the author whom he criticizes so 
severely. Section B, on Seneca's style and language, is masterly. 

The notes are illuminating; although that on Ep. 87, sec. 10, tolu- 
tariis, hardly squares with the tolutares of Fronto (ad Ant. de Orat. 1), as 
interpreted on p. 97 of the introduction. And it would be useful to see 
more made of the authors discussed in Section C, as Petrarch, whose De 
remediis is adminiculated by Seneca's Letters, Erasmus, Montaigne, and 
Burton. 

As far as the selection of letters is concerned, we should have appreciated 
the inclusion of 2, On Concentration in Reading; 30, an attractive mono- 
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graph on the heroism of Bassus; 41, the almost Christian sacer spiritus; 
100, on Fabianus, Seneca's master; 104, Ill-Health, Independence, and 
Philosophy — somewhat autobiographical, and 115, On Over-Care of Style. 
Many of the conjectural readings are bold, but they have the merit of at 
least being reasonable. 

The volume is well written, and a pleasure to read. Mr. Summers 
deserves our hearty thanks for the words on p. 9 of his preface: that Seneca's 
teachings are honorable and valuable, and "the clearness of his style com- 
pares favorably with that of some philosophers of more recognized stand- 
ing." If it is still the fashion to ridicule Seneca, that fashion ought to change. 

R. M. Gummeeb 
Havebpobd College 
February 25, 1911 



To ©e/xto-To'/cXeioz/. By IAK. X. APAFAT2H2. Athens: 
'Pa(f>Tdvi)<s-naTra'yed>pyio<;, 1910. Pp. 39. Ap. 2. 

Among the ancients the most desired boon at the end was to pass away 
surrounded by one's kith and kin and to find a tomb in one's native land. 
To Athens' greatest admiral, dying the death of an exiled traitor, this 
boon was, in part at least, denied. He died and was buried in Magnesia, 
and yet his tomb was pointed out in Attica. Analyzing the testimony of 
Thucydides, Plutarch, Diodorus Siculus, Nepos, Pausanias, Aristotle, 
and Plato Comicus, we are led to the following simple conclusions: (1) 
Themistocles died and was buried in Magnesia; (2) his bones were later 
removed to Attica, either (a) by his kinsmen without the knowledge of the 
Athenians, or (6) with the approval of the people, who repented toward 
their great commander; (3) they were buried near the entrance to the Piraeus 
harbor; (4) there his grave was pointed out in after-times; and (5) grave 
and environment bore the name Themistocleum. 

Where was this tomb of Themistocles ? Following Diodorus the Perie- 

gete (ap. Plut. Them. 32: Tltpl rbv fJLeyav \i/xera. tov Ileipaiais cwro tov 
Kara tov *A\ki/jx>v aKpor-qpiov irpoKeirai ns oiov dyK<ov, kcu Kafjaj/avri 
tovtov evros, rj to vircvSiov rfjs OaXaTTrps, Kpt)Tri<s i<mv tvfx.c.y£6yfi km to 
iir avr-ij jSw/AoeiSes, ra<pos ©efuaroKkeov;), and misinterpreting Kara tov 
"A\Kip.ov and irpoKcvrai, topographers have usually located the tomb in 
the bend (dy/cuiv) of the shore outside the entrance to the Piraeus away 
off to the right as one sails in. And there, where there is no possible iir€v8iov 
tijs OaXaTTr/'i (unless the whole sea is calm) and where no one ever Ka/twrra 
evros, we have often looked into a grave cut, with several others, in the rock 
of the shore where each breaking wave rolls into it, and we believed that 
there we were standing by the tomb of the victor of Salamis. But Diodorus 
was clearly sailing in the direction of Salamis and Eleusis when he wrote 
a.7ro tov Kara. "AA/ci/aov aKpOT-qpiov TrpoKarai Tts oiov ayKwv, and we trans- 



